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plant gave a low yield, various attempts have been made to acclima-
tize and propagate varieties of seed from foreign sources, mainly
American. These attempts have resulted in the production of a
cotton which suits the local conditions, and gives a better return
than the native type; it has readily established itself In the exporting
districts. The British Cotton Growing Association, which initiated
these experiments* also set up a number of ginneries in the
country, but the output did not increase so rapidly as had been
expected. The climate and soil are favourable, the agricultural
population Is industrious and experienced, and the demand was, for
a time, good. On the other hand, the methods of cultivation are
generally somewhat primitive, and, as a result, much land and
labour is required for the production of food crops. Accordingly
whenever, for any reason, the price of these rise the area under
cotton declines. Communications are also defective and until
railways or motor roads have been constructed the cost of transport
and the waste of labour involved in porterage will act as a check
upon production. The recent depression discouraged cultivation,
but progress is again being made.
Ground-nuts constitute the great export crop of the semi-arid
lands of the extreme north. They grow well on sandy soil, and in
times of scarcity can be used as food instead of being sold for export.
Other products of an agricultural nature which are exported include
shea butter, fibres of various kinds, hides and skins, and Kano
leather (which is known in Europe as Morocco leather).
Tin, which is the most valuable mineral of Nigeria, is found in
various places, the most important of which is the Bauchi plateau.
It occurs in the alluvial deposits which cover the plateau and its
northern margin, and it is these deposits which are at present being
exploited, but the ultimate success of the field will probably depend
upon the discovery of paying lodes in the underlying rock. With
the extension of the railway to the mineral districts, a rapid increase
in the output has recently taken place. Iron ore occurs in various
places, and was formerly smelted by the natives, but, with the
importation of cheaper foreign iron, these works have been aban-
doned. Some gold and silver are also found.
COMMUNICATIONS, TRADE, ETC. The Niger, by way of the For-
cados distributary, is navigable at all seasons as far as Jebba for
vessels drawing not more than three feet of water, and during the